42                   THE CONTENT OF EDUCATION
Only by such experiment can the new schools hope
to undertake their responsibilities. It is necessary that
we should remind ourselves constantly exactly how great
those responsibilities are; they are no less than the education
of a democracy. We have embarked upon what is at
once the most difficult, as it is the most worthy, of all
forms of government, and one which proved beyond the
political capacity of the most gifted of all peoples, the
Greeks. It is a growing realization of the burden thrust
upon the education of the ordinary person by the central
assumption of democracy that he is entitled to a share in
his own government which makes the bare bones of
literacy seem so inadequate, and removes a universal
secondary education from the sphere of luxury to that of
political and social necessity.
But the nature of that education remains obscure. For
the requirements of democratic citizenship go far beyond
the central assumption that every individual is entitled to
a share in his own government by exercising his vote. It
entails qualities of self-discipline, of knowledge and
interest, and of willingness to take up the burden of
disinterested participation in local government so long
sustained by a small class. The inculcation of the inform-
ation and attitudes necessary to make democracy a reality
raises a number of very difficult educational questions.
Are we to attempt an answer by the direct teaching of
civics ? Is the best way of producing responsible citizens
to run our schools as democratic communities? Or can
we rely on social wisdom being produced by more tradi-
tional organization and as a by-product of more traditional
subjects ? The answers to these questions remain obscure.
All we can be sure of is that there must be many and